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The Month. 


PROM information which had already leaked out, the 

public were prepared not to be greatly surprised at 
the President’s refusal the other day to extend the Civil 
Service Rules so as to cover the employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It was assumed that he would be 
governed by the official counsel of Attorney-General 
Olney, and there was reason to suppose that the Attor- 
ney-General would advise him that the i istrict employ- 
ees were not employees of the feder.1 Government within 
the contemplation of the CivilService Law. Some hope 
had been entertained, however, that Mr. Cleveland 
would grasp the question in the determined way which 
once made him famous, and settle it by instructing the 
Commissioners of the District to draw their appointees 
hereafter from eligible lists prepared by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, This would be perfectly feasible, and 
perfectly proper. The same law which gives the Presi- 
dent authority to appoint the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict carries with it authority to direct their official pol- 
icy. They are subject to his control in the same sense 
as the Secretary of the Treasury or the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. His word, in sucha matter as the method of choos- 
ing employees, would be law for the Commissioners. 
He is not dependent upon any further legislation. It 
would be better to have a law if Congress were willing 
to pass one, but rather for its moral effect than for any 
positive need. 


In permitting the 303 deputy collectors of internal 
revenue, whose offices were created for the purposes of 
the income tax, to be appointed without a competitive 
merit test, the President has let slip one of the best 
opportunities ever offered for proving the fullness of 
his faith in Civil Service Reform. Some of his thick- 
and-thin supporters profess great indignation because 
his remissness in this case has caused so many persons to 
accuse him of general insincerity, and to pronounce the 
whole classification of the Internal Revenue Service a 
sham. It is doubtless carrying criticism to an extreme 
to draw such inferences ; but there is much homely phil- 
_osophy in the maxim that all the goodness of a dozen 








good eggs cannot atone for the badness of asingle bad 
one. Not only is the one case of badness incorrigible, 
but it lays everything good in its neighborhood under 
suspicion ; and however much or little justice there may 
be in the sweeping judgments passed upon him, the Presi- 
dent has given his enemies a specious but powerful argu- 
ment to use against the Reform cause. Already the 
spoilsmen are pointing to the deputy collectorships and 
asking: If such places as these cannot be filled satisfac- 
torily by your competitive merit system, why do you 
pretend that any others can? 


The cause of Civil henuiten Reform, it is true, has sur- 
vived many a hard blow dealt by its supposed friends, 
and prospered withal. We have about three times as 
many civil servants under the Rules now as we had ten 
years ago, in spite of everything the foes of the merit 
system could do to obstruct its progress. Why? Because 
one executive officer after another, having learned by 
experience the practical value of the system, has appealed 
to the President to extend it. No President has added 
a line or a sentence to the Rules in opposition to the 
will of the Departmental chief whose administration 
was to be directly affected by the change. For the most 
part, these men have had nothing personally to gain by 
deferring to public opinion ; indeed, at times they have 
appeared to be inviting condemnation from their less 
progressive party associates, Their substantial tribute 
to the success of the merit system has been rendered on 
business grounds purely. They are not in a position to 
be dece ved by shams. If the merit system is to be of 
any real value to them, it must be administered honestly 
and enforced without prejudice or favor. The further 
progress of Civil Service Reform, therefore, depends not 
so much upon stimulating popular enthusiasm as upon 
encouraging official candor. 


But how is the subordinate administrative officer 
affected when he sees his superiors in command falling 
short of the ideal standards they have set for his guid- 
ance? Is it not natural that he should waver in his 
own conduct, dropping back upon the fatal question: 
What is the use? The Cabinet officer is more than 
human if he tries to excel his President in virtue. The 
bureau chief must not be expected to draw moral lines 
more strictly than his Secretary. The head of a divi- 
sion adapts his gauge of conduct to that of his bureau 
chief. And so on through the service, the lower rank 
always reflecting the higher—the good traits not 
improved upon, the shortcomings perhaps a trifle 
emphasized in reproduction. An error, not less than a 


wilful wrong, committed at the top of the service, 
means a taint all the way through ; and anything which 
tends to weaken the faith of subordinate officers in the 
refurm tendencies of the Administration to which they 
belong gives a distinct backset to the whole movement. 
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All this ought to have been obvious to the President 
from the experience of the Post Office Department in 
adapting itself to the operation of President Harrison’s 
order classifying the free delivery postoffices. It was 
to be expected that, when the Democrats came in and 
found the smaller offices generally filled with Republi- 
cans appointed under the old patronage system, they 
would be compelled to make many changes, and that 
such changes as were necessary would affect chiefly 
Republicans. On the other hand, it was equally to be 
expected that, so long as the Democratic President and 
his Postmaster-General considered themselves bound to 
appoint Democrats in the places of all the Republican 
postmasters whose terms expired, some of the new post- 
masters would carry their partisanship as far as they 
could in filling the subordinate places under them. 
What the Department authorities had to look out for 
was, on one side, an unjust attempt to give the color 
of partisanship to changes which were really needed 
for the good of the service, and, on the other, a despi- 
cable effort to give the color of necessity to changes 
made from partisan motives alone, It was above all 
things desirable to have these matters handled with 
firmness and fairness from the very outset. The first 
case where a dissolute political bummer tried to make 
partisan capital by pretending that he was dismissed 
because he was a Republican, ought to have been ven- 
tilated as far and wide as the American press would 
carry the story; the Postmaster-General ought to have 
published without mercy all the proven charges against 
the man’s character and habits, and announced that 
the next groundless complaint would be treated the 
same way. We venture to say that the next would have 
been a long while in coming. In like manner, resort 
should have been had to the moral pillory in the first 
case of a postmaster caught in an attempt to evade the 
Civil Service Law in spirit or in letter; he should have 
been dismissed the service in disgrace, and his offence 
and punishment published everywhere. Such a policy, 
pursued for the first six months of the present Adminis- 
tration, would have made the remaining forty-two 
months as peaceful as a summer sea. 

Indeed, something more would have been gained than 
mere relief from the clamor of partisan crimination and 
recrimination which has wearied the ears of the public 
ever since the Government changed hands in 1893. A 
vast amount of time and money which is now spent by 
the Post Office Department in trying to get at the merits 
of dubious cases would have been saved. No postmas- 
ter, for example, would have dared to recommend a car- 
rier for removal without such convincing proofs as to 
leave the man no alternative but resignation. How dif- 
ferent the conditions prevailing now. The postmasters 
are classified at the Department—not systematically and 
on paper, but in the minds of the Departmental author- 
ities—as (1) safe, (2) weak, (3) dangerous. The safe 
men are those who, after repeated investigations of their 
statements, have always been found absolutely truthful 
and just; the weak men are those whose complaints and 
recommendations have to be carefully sifted for fear 
lest they have been improperly influenced ; the danger- 
ous men are those whose communications are discredited 
at the outset, and believed only after sufficient affirma- 
tive evidence has been forthcoming. How much sim- 
pler the administration of the postal system would have 
become if all of the third class had been pitched out as 
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soon as they showed what manner of men they were, and 
all of the second class notified that they had been put 
on a probationary list till they could prove themselves 
positively one thing or the other! 

What sort of comfort can the Department feel in do- 
ing business with a postmaster like Mr. Lalor at Tren- 
ton, who no sooner took office than he wrote to Senator 
Smith of New Jersey, saying that there were several Re- 
publicans in his postoffice whom he would like to get 
rid of, and asking what means he could use to put them 
out without inviting the penalties of the Civil Service 
Law? There could be only one possible excuse for such 
a letter, namely, that its writer supposed the Civil 
Service Law to contain some prohibition upon removals 
for cause, But to urge such a plea would be to admit 
that the postmaster had not sufficient intelligence to 
understand the plain English of a statute, and was there- 
fore unfit to manage an important governmental trust. 
The only other interpretation of his inquiry must assume 
a belief on his part that there was some hocus-pocus 
about the Civil Service business, into which his Senator 
could initiate him. The Senator turned the letter over 
to the Civil Service Commission, the Commission handed 
it to the Department, and the Department sent Mr. Lalor 
a rather peremptory reminder that the Civil Service Law 
was on the statute-book to be obeyed. It is certainly 
something more than a coinciderfce that, ever since that 
time, recommendations from the Trenton office have 
been very rigidly scrutinized by the Department, and 
that only five carriers have been removed, in response 
to a multitude of complaints. 


‘ 


The difference between a postmaster who begins by 
inquiring what can be done in spite of the law, and one 
who resolves to see how well he can live up to it, is 
illustrated by the contrast between the Trenton office, 
where commotion seems to be the rule and quiet the 
exception, and the Indianapolis office, where, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, the very reverse of these 


conditions prevail. Indiana, like New Jersey, is a poli- 
tics-ridden commonwealth. Indianapolis, like Trenton, 
is a capital where all the lines of State politics con- 
verge, and where party feeling runs high. In making 
our acknowledgments to Mr. Sahm, the postmaster at 
Indianapolis, for having made by general admission an 
admirable record, we take all the greater pleasure 
because certain incidents which preceded his appoint- 
ment had raised in the minds of many Reformers a fear 
of what was to follow. It is doubtful whether Indiana 
contains a federal officeholder who is a more pronounced 
party man than Mr, Sahm; but the testimony borne by 
his political enemies is that Mr. Sahm the partisan 
is not permitted to cross the official threshold of Mr. 
Sahm the postmaster, This is as it should be. 


Senator Vilas, who was Postmaster-General for the 
first half of Mr. Cleveland’s former term, and who is 
now credited with a desire to name the next appointee 
to the Civil Service Commission, has made himself the 
sponsor in the Senate for the Bynum bill to restore to 
the rolls of the Railway Mail Service, without any merit 
test, the clerks who were dismissed by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wanamaker in the spring of 1889. This bill, which 
is thoroughly vicious, has been analyzed and exposed 
in thege columns on more {han one occasion already, so 
there is no occasion for rehearsing its demerits now, 
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It is pitiful to see a man of Mr, Vilas’s ability and prom- 
inence not only seriously supporting it, but even stoop- 
ing to try to work it through the Senate when that 
body is napping. There is little doubt that it would 
have passed the other day when he asked unanimous 
consent for its consideration, but for the presence in 
the chamber of Senator Lodge, who, though writing let- 
ters, had a quick ear for the words ‘‘ Civil Service ’’ 
when they fell from the lips of the reading clerk. His 
objection, promptly uttered, put a stop to further pro- 
ceedings and set a number of other Senators on their 
guard. It would have astonished some of these worthy 
gentlemen to read in the next day’s Record that they 
had sat by and permitted the obnoxious measure to 
pass. But that is the way bills slide through every day, 
unless vigilance and opposition have ‘‘ something in 
them ’”’ for the legislators or their friends. 


Public interest in the complete overhauling of the 
Indian service would receive a rude awakening if the pres- 
ent barbarous system should have to be charged with 
the death of several wretched Navajos from starvation 
this winter. Yet that is among the possibilities, and 
what happens this year in the Navajo country is liable 
to happen next year and the next in other places. The 
present agent for the Navajos is an army officer, Captain 
Constant Williams, a veteran of both the volunteer and 
the regular services, who began his military career as a 
private soldier, and who has mixed with Indians till he 
presumptively knows their character and ways pretty 
thoroughly. He is a humane man, and his heart has 
been stirred by what he believes to be the real suffer- 
ings of some of the Navajos for lack of food, their crops 
having failed and the winter being uncommonly severe 
in New Mexico. His appeals to the Bureau in Washing- 
ton, which is filled for the most part with clerks who 
have rarely or never seen an Indian on a reservation, 
have aroused little feeling beyond irritation. The Com- 
missioner has a policy, praiseworthy enough in itself, 
against pauperizing Indians by feeding them when they 
are able to feed themselves if they will work ; and he is 
influenced by the suggestions of subordinates that these 
Navajos are trying to get from the Government as a gift 
what they ought toearn bytheirownlabor. So, instead 
of accepting the statements of the agent, he sends an 
inspector to look the ground over and report whether 
the agent is telling the truth. The whole force of gen- 
eral and special inspectors is composed of men appointed 
since the present Administration came in, on the rec- 
ommendation of.‘‘ party leaders.’’ If we recall the list 
correctly, there are only two who have ever seen any- 
thing worth mentioning of Indians and Indian life ; and 
one of these has been appointed since the Navajo trouble 
came to a head, so that he was not available when the 
Commissioner selected his emissary to Fort Defiance. 
The inspector sends a report that things are not so bad 
as represented. Still the tales of distress pour in, and 
the Commissioner consents, very reluctantly, to spend 
some money for flour. Bye and bye, when the noise 
made by the Eastern friends of the Indian becomes unen- 
durable, an inspector is sent to the agency to keep watch 
and make weekly reports to Washington. Later, a spe- 
cial agent is sent to review the work of the inspector. 


Now, what name would be given to a system in 
private business, which should establish a man at the 
head of a branch office, and, as soon as he began to do 
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anything beyond drawing his salary, should require 
another man to go and watch him? And what would 
be thought of appointing to the head of the branch a 
man whose chief qualification was his experience, and 
selecting for his ‘‘ spotter’? one who had no experience 
at all? Would not the merchant or manufacturer who 
conducted his trade on this basis be deemed a fit subject 
for a lunatic asylum? Yet we find this sort of thing 
going on under the biggest business corporation known 
on the Western hemisphere, the Government of the 
United States. A further flavor of melancholy absurdity 
is added when we recall the fact that the appointment 
of military officers to civilized posts like Indian agen- 
cies is made only after the patience of Congress and 
successive Presidents has been exhausted by the rascal- 
ity or incompetency of politicians who have filled such 
places for lack of a better ‘‘job.’’ It would seem to the 
ordinary mind as if, when the average political agent 
proved too shabby a creature to keep, the military agent 
chosen to succeed him might come in for a better share 
of the confidence of his superiors. There is obviously 
only one way for Congress to put a stop to the blunders 
and scandals which have disgraced the administration 
of our Indian affairs, with rare intervals, for many years ; 
and that is to wipe out the confirming power of the 
Senate, place the whole responsibility upon the execu- 
tive, and take the Indian service, root and branch, out 
of politics. We are glad to note that the present Com- 
missioner has expressed himself as opposed to partisan 
considerations in a service which ought to be strictly 
non-partisan. He, for one, would welcome a radical 
reform of the present system, and yet he isa loyal party 
man. 

Senator Lodge’s effort to attach to the diplomatic ap- 
propriation bill an amendment looking to the reform of 
the consular system has come to naught. It was a tri- 
bute to the influence of the general revolt of commercial 
bodies against the existing system, that the Vice Presi- 
dent did not care to take upon himself the responsibility 
of ruling the Lodge amendment out of order. Had the 
consular reform movement been a mere friendless fad, 
Mr. Stevenson would have made short work of it. As it 
was, he preferred taking the judgment of the Senate; 
and the Senate, knowing that no member could be called 
to account for his vote on such a question, sustained the 
point of order against the amendment. The decision 
of the Senate was silly and illogical, but it was fatal to 
the amendment. It was a cheerful commentary on the 
progressive spirit of the Senate that, in the course of 
the same debate, another proposed amendment was ruled 
out, which provided for the employment of ‘‘ assistant 
secretaries of legation who can read and speak the lan- 
guage of the country to which the Ambassadors or Minis- 
ters of the United States are accredited, when the public 
interest requires such employment.’’ It would astonish 
a representative of any other Government than ours to 
learn that the practice which it was here proposed to 
sanction by law was not already followed as a matter of 
course; but the Senate frowned down the amendment 
even after the statement had been made on the floor, 
without challenge, that the American embassy at Berlin 
contains not a single member who is familiar with the 
German language! 


[" 1s A Goop Drat HarpDER for a onest statesman to 
stay pore than to get rich.— Jedge Waxem's Proverbs. 
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And This in Boston ! 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


IR :—I send you a cutting from the Boston Hera/d of 
this date. The views there presented by Mr. Gove 
are a most outrageous plea for the spoils system, and yet 
he was repeatedly applauded by a body of 125 or more 
representative Republicans. It seems to-me that this is 
a case worthy of notice in your paper as showing that 
Republicans are no more to be trusted as Civil Service 
Reformers than Democrats. The Zranscripi gives the 
same report as the Hera/d, while the Advertiser, though 
it gives the speech, omits all mention of the applause 
with which it was received, from which one might infer 
that there was the silence of dissent. H, LAMBERT. 
West NeEwrTon, Mass., January 31. 


«*, The extract enclosed by Mr. Lambert is as follows: 


The Republican city committee gave a complimentary dinner 
at the Parker House last evening to Mr. George A. Hibbard, the 
retiring chairman. 

There were about 125 present, enough to fill the large dining 
room on the second floor. Courtenay Guild, the Mayor’s secre- 
tary, presided. 

Mayor Curtis came in after the dinner had been eaten and 
made a short speech. 

The feature of the evening was the speech made by Jesse M. 
Gove. He was given a great reception. After throwing out the 
usual compliments in Mr. Hibbard’s direction, Mr. Gove got 
down to business. Then he said: 

‘‘This city has been governed and controlled by the force 
in the employ of the city, and I believe that the Republican 
forces that elected a Republican Mayor should fill the offices. 
(Great applause.) I am so little of a Civil Service Reformer as 
not to believe that after the battle is won the offices do not 
belong to the victor. I do recognize, as we all must, that there 
are laws governing and controlling the Mayor; and we, as Repub- 
licans, if we do not like the law, are respecters of the law. 

‘* No man is any greater spoilsman than Jesse Gove. (Laugh- 
ter.) No man in this city would be more happy to see every 
Democrat put out and the Republicans put in than myself; and 
I have sometimes thought since the election of Ned Curtis that 
all the office-seekers know where my office is. They thought I 
was the Mayor. They didn’t know that I am as powerless as an 
unborn babe and will continue so. 

“Now I will go one step further. I believe—and I say this 
without authority—that, having had the pleasure of being chair- 
man of the city committee when the Mayor was secretary, I 
believe that if he could do it he would see that th- Republicans 
had all there is. (Applause.) If he has changed it is very 
recent. (Tremendous applause.) 

I have been amused as I have read complaints in the papers 
that this Administration is not being conducted in accordance 
with Civil Service Reform. It is said there is a jewel worn by 
some, and in all my political experience I have looked and 
looked and looked for that jewel. From one end of this State 
to the other, from a member of a ward committee to the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, I have looked 1n vain to find a man 
who has worn the jewel of consistency. 

I have heard the cry go up from candidates for office that every 
man who was competent should remain in his position, but when 
they got into office they broke those promises. Why? Because 
they found out that they could not have a successful administra- 
tion unless their subordinates were in harmony with the admin- 
istration (Applause.) . 

‘‘From the man who picks in the sewer to the head of the 
greatest department you must have men in sympathy with you 
to have a successful administration. That is why we have this 
hypocritical canting talk about Civil Service. The people who 
make this talk have got the offices filled with their friends, and 
they don’t want them turned out. (App'ause.) 

‘Now, look at the condition of things in this city. One Dem- 
ocratic club has members who draw $75 000 a year from the city 
treasury. Would you have themremain? (Cries of ‘No! No!’) 
That’sright. But your Civil Service law steps in and saves them. 
When a vacancy occurs, when you turn one of these fellows out 
and put another in his place, you have to go to the eligible list 
and take another of the same kind. 

‘*T would kick so loud and so strong if I were Mayor, and 
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couldn’t run my administration as I wanted to, that those who 
were responsible would want to hear from me again. Iam kind 
of kicking now. (Great applause.) 

“It seems to me that we don’t get at the offices fast enough. 
(Renewed applause.) It seems to me that if I had hold of that 
axe——”’ 

Mr. Gove was not permitted to finish the sentence, so great 
was the uproar. The whole gathering shouted—all but the 
Mayor; he occupied the seat next to the speaker and eyed him 
quizzically, with a flushed face. 

“Tf [ had hold of that axe,’’ Mr. Gove resumed, ‘‘I could 
swing it with the celerity——”’ 

xis et Washington had a hatchet,” interrupted Courtenay 
Guild. 

** Washington’s hatchet wouldn’t be in it,’’ said Mr. Gove. 

The speaker went on to advise the Republicans to desist from 
going to the Mayor to ask for the retention of Democrats. Every 
Republican, he said. owes it to himself, to his party, to the 
machine—God bless it !—to assist the Mayor in getting Republi- 
cans into office. They should not bother him by recommending 
the retention of Democrats. 

He reminded his hearers that individuals amount to little. 
When men are put into office it is to serve the interests of their 
party. He called attention to President Cleveland as a man who 
felt himself to be better than his party, and he didn’t think that 
he had accomplished anything that should induce others to imi- 
tate his example. 

Sidney B. Everett and Maj. F. H. Briggs followed in short 
speeches, and then Hon. H. H. Atwood was introduced. He 
had a good reception. 

Mr. Atwood said he was a believer in Civil Service Reform, 
but as he went on to define the brand it turned out to be of the 
Gove variety. He thought the thing to do when a Republican 
Administration succeeds a Democratic Administration is to fill 
at least 95 per cent. of the offices with superior men; otherwise 
with Republicans. He said that was the way the Democrats 
carried out Civil Service. The effect of his speech was that 
there ought to be a clean sweep at City Hall. 

The gathering broke up with three cheers for Mr. Hibbard. 


Some “Good Offices at His Disposal.” 


FROM A WASHINGTON DESPATCH TO THE NEW YORK SUN. 
HE Commissioner of Internal Revenue has ten good 
officers at his disposal at present, entirely outside 
of the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. 
They are the additional revenue agents provided for in 
the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation bill to aid in the 
enforcement of the income tax law. The act appropri- 
ates $18,000 for salaries and expenses of ten agents, to 
be employed for the six months ending June 30, 1895. 
This is at a rate of $300 a month per man for the six 
months beginning with January 1 last. None of the 
agents has yet been appointed. The pressure upon 
Commissioner Miller for these offices has been so great 
since the passage of the act authorizing their employ- 
ment that he has been totally unable to make the selec- 
tions. His office now is one of the busiest in the city. 
Democratic Congressmen with political debts to pay 
are there, off and on, all day, urging the claims of their 
constituents for these places. The Commissioner said 
to-day that he did not believe the appointments would 
be made for several weeks, but interested people are 
inclined to think he only meant to be facetious. The 
same act also made provision for 303 additional deputy 
collectors to aid in the collection of the tax. Their 
appointment is vested in the Collectors of the various 
districts, and it is a fair assumption that politics will 
not be overlooked in their selection. The recommenda- 
tion of Secretary Carlisle and Commissioner Miller will 
undoubtedly have great weight with the Collectors in 
this matter, and, as a consequence, the “‘ good offices’’ 
of those officials are being eagerly sought by the party 
leaders. 
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Citizenship and the Civil Service.* 


By Hon. C. P. WALBRIDGE. 
T seems to me that some popular errors have crept into 
the discussion of municipal management. It is an 
error to assume that all city government is bad and all 
city officials are constantly employed in devising meth- 
ods of plundering the community and making the lives 
of its inhabitants intolerable. Doubtless the average 
city official is more honest and capable than he is given 
credit for. Most people are so constructed they would 
rather hear of a man’s faults than his virtues. The alert 
public press, with an eye to business, is quick to dis- 
cover that where the expression of acomplimentary truth 
will sell ten papers, a well written criticism will sell a 
thousand. That newspaper men should take advantage 
of this weakness in human nature is only to be expected, 
and if some of them carry it to the very verge of truth 
they are no worse than many citizens who, with less 
incentive, carry the same principle into the gossip of 
our clubs and business houses and parlors and the streets, 
yes, even the pulpits of our great cities. Nevertheless 
there are many faithful public servants, who year after 
year, silently, honestly and efficiently give to their city 
all they have to give. 

That grievous wrongs exist in municipal politics no 
one can doubt, but in estimating these wrongs and in 
considering methods to reduce them to a minimum, we 
must guard against that unpleasant human attribute 
which causes many to roll scandal under the tongue as a 
sweet morsel and wearily tolerate virtue, or associate it 
with stupidity and lack of energy. 

Another popular error is to compare European cities 
with American cities. At intervals our magazines teem 
with articles showing the excellence of municipal man- 
agement in Europe, especially of German cities, and con- 
trasting it with municipal life in this country. It seems 
to me that the comparison is of little value to us, for the 
reason that our electoral system is radically different 
and cannot bechanged. Englishcities have a restricted 
franchise. France has so recently extended the fran- 
chise that the result cannot be estimated. In German 
cities the ballot is limited to taxpayers. The taxpay- 
ers are listed according to the amount of taxes they pay, 
the largest taxpayer heading the list. They are then 
divided into three classes, each class covering one-third 
the aggregate amount of taxes paid. Each class then 
elects an equal number of delegates to an electoral col- 
lege which selects the city government. Under this 
system a voter of the first class has about twenty times 
the power of the voter of the third class. In one city 
of 80,000 inhabitants there are only three men in the 
first class, and those three men constitute one-third the 
voting power of the city. Mayors are chosen for life 
and promoted from smaller to larger cities. How can 
we hope to obtain practical results by comparing cond1- 
tions so radically different and that cannot possibly be 
made similar? 

Again we are told that municipal government is like 
the management of a business corporation; that the 
Mayor takes the place of business manager, councilmen 
are the directors and the people stockholders, etc. This 
idea is frequently advanced by candidates for city offices 
in the hope, I suppose, of winning the votes of business 
men. It is a taking theory and one likely to mislead. 


*From a paper read at the last Annual Meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League. 
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In law the difference between the two is marked, A 
municipal corporation has no power not conferred upon 
it by charter. A business corporation has power to do 
all things an individual can do, not prohibited by its 
charter or general laws. 

The powers of a municipal corporation are simply 
delegated to it by the State and may be withdrawn at 
any time, in which event its property becomes the prop- 
erty of the State. 

A business corporation has an inviolable contract 
with the State and its property cannot be taken without 
compensation. 

The objects of a municipal corporation principally are 
to protect the rights of individuals as guaranteed by our 
scheme of government, and to apply the proceeds of 
taxation in such manner as to produce the greatest con- 
venience to the largest number. The sole object of a 
business corporation is to make profit. 

The one controls persons ; the other, property. 

The business manager has back of him stockholders 
whose sole instruction is to increase their property. 
They care not how it is done, so long as he keeps within 
the lines of commercial honor. A Mayor has back of 
him half a million, a million, possibly two million 
people to whom the State has delegated the power of 
self-government, the power to control each other, to 
punish, and, if necessary, imprison each other. These 
individuals differ in disposition, in tastes, in desires ; 
they differ in personal strength, in intellectual develop- 
ment, in moral development; they differ in occupation 
and environment; they differ in religious training and 
hereditary influences; yet each stands before the law a unit 
of no more or less value than any otherunit. TheStatein 
delegating its authority to the city, has plainly said, the 
man of great wealth is a unit, and the man of abject 
poverty is another unit, exactly equal in value. The 
State has said, the man of trained, cultured mind shall 
measure a unit, and the illiterate man measures the 
same. The State has said, that the refining, elevating 
influence of a devout religious life can make of a man 
nought but a unit, and the most incorrigible scoundrel 
inthe community, so long as he escapes sentence, is 
likewise a unit. 

The time is past for discussing the wisdom of this 
theory. It is the genius of our plan of government. It 
is the breath of life to our Declaration of Independence, 
as well as the State and Federal Constitutions. It was 
the lodestone to the men of '76, whose wisdom and vir- 
tue have never yet been brought in question. The fal- 
libility of individual human judgment makes it necessary 
for the State to act upon this theory, but there is a law 
superior to State law, superior to national law, which 
recognizes equality in human units, a law which says the 
fittest must survive. Our State law of equality in the 
units is in perfect harmony with this higher law of 
inequality because, in giving each unit an equal chance 
at all stages of the unit life, the State thereby gives the 
higher law full opportunity to make its own discrimina- 
tions. Our institutions will reach the highest perfec- 
tion only when each unit, to the full extent of its power, 
shall make upon them its individual impression, because 
only under such circumstances can the higher law make 
full discrimination between the fit and unfit. This com- 
munity, thus constituted, selects its own units to enforce 
the community rules and regulations adopted for the 
control of their person as well as property. 

Is it not true then that the management of municipal 
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affairs is government—a part of the great system handed 
down to us by the fathers? And to approach it as a busi- 
ness proposition is to degrade it and strip it of the lofty 
sentiments which enabled the colonists to mark a new 
era in the advancement of mankind. To view it asa 
business question is to remove from the inhabitants of 
the city the responsibility of citizenship. 

If I were asked for the shortest possible definition of 
municipal management I should say it is ‘‘ popular 
government in its acutest form.’’ It is unlike State 
government only in intensity. As the duties of a man 
who deals in merchandise compare with the duties of a 
man who deals on the board of trade, so does State 
government compare with municipal government. The 
merchant sits at his desk and considers the purchase 
or sale of goods with deliberation. He computes the 
profit with deliberation. He estimates the purchaser’s 
financial strength with deliberation. The dealer on 
’Change, surrounded and jostled by hundreds of eager, 
shrewd competitors, in an instant, when the call is 
made, passes upon all these questions by one intellec- 
tual bound. In State government, events succeed 
each other at such long intervals and are so similar 
in character as to give the slowest intellect time to 
master them in detail. In city government a countless 
variety of questions pile one upon another or succeed 
each other in such rapid succession as to demand 
immediate decision and accurate action. Does it not 
follow that municipal government, in all its details from 
the primary election to the executive chair, calls for 
men with trained and accurate minds, men having a 
knowledge of government, men with principles fixed 
and not experimental? Does it not call for men with 
breadth of mind sufficient to recognize the exact polit- 
ical equality of the community units? Does it not call 
for men with abiding faith in the higher law controlling 
our institutions and sympathy with the spirit which 
inspired their founding ? 

I have the honor to address men principally from 
cities, men who may be fairly said to possess the 
qualities I have described, who are in position to know. 
Then in all good faith permit me to ask: In your cities 
do such men serve in the capacity I have mentioned? 
Do they enter into consultation with the other units in 
their precinct for the purpose of securing delegates who 
will represent the true sentiment of their neighbors, not 
feeling it beneath their dignity to consult with the 
humblest unit that is stamped with the great seal of citi- 
zenship? Do they follow this up by going to the pri- 
maries and insisting that the result be honestly recorded ? 
Do they go to conventions and use their power to secure 
the nomination of representative men? Do they coun- 
sel with the other men in their precincts to devise ways 
and means of preventing frauds on election day? Do 
they accept nominations for aldermen and Mayor, etc. ? 
Do they watch their public servants, and when they are 
right sustain them amidst the storm of unjust criticism ? 
Do they bring into the contest atevery stage that trained 
intelligence, that unselfish patriotism, and knowledge of 
government, by which they are specially qualified to 
comprehend and handle these difficult questions in 
municipal affairs? Do they do these things persistently 
and continuously? You have anticipated my question, 
and before it was completed you recognized an exceed- 
ingly vulnerable spot in the position of many men who 

cry loudest against municipal misrule, Not that I 
advance this as a novel or original suggestion, for I 
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know full well that every man within the sound of my 
voice recognizes and deplores this fault. Yet, if what I 
have said be true, that municipal government is but a 
department in the great political system of our common 
country, and the department in which the human family 
advances or recedes with greatest rapidity, I do not 
understand how a member of that department can feel 
that he has discharged his duty to his family, to his 
neighbor, to his God, without having devoted his tal- 
ents, his time and his strength to secure the application of 
this principle in purity and in the spirit of its founders. 
I know the duty is not a pleasant one. I know its thor- 
ough performance forces contact with people whose hab- 
its are disagreeable from our standpoint, whose thoughts 
are not in harmony with ours, but it must be remembered 
that want of harmony with any given element of the 
community does not deprive a man of his citizenship ; 
I am not responsible for the manner in which he 
exercises his rights unless I permit him to do alone that 
which should be done by him and me jointly. It is not 
a pleasant thing to stand for office in a great city and 
bear the criticism ofa hostile press and the more vicious 
slanders of secret opponents, to have your whole life 
laid bare and even the sanctity of your home invaded. 
Yet these great municipalities are the storm centres of 
advancing civilization and must have men in the thick 
of the fight whose strength and skill and virtue are 
equal to any test. 

No machine is self-operating. Perpetual motion has 
not as yet been discovered either in mechanics or poli- 
tics. Forms of government are but machinery by means 
of which citizens must work out results. The most 
ideal system will work clumsily in the hauds of clumsy 
men, viciously in the hands of vicious men. I believe 
there is not a city in America without sufficient machin- 
ery to enable the inhabitants to enforce their own will. 
I believe there is not a city in America without a very 
large majority of honest, capable, patriotic men. Be- 
lieving this, I can but conclude that municipal misrule 
is almost wholly due to neglect by men who have men- 
tal and moral qualifications to correct the wrong. I 
know this is old-fashioned doctrine, and I am confident 
that many of my hearers are disappointed that my 
remarks do not contain a suggestion of some new plan 
for the correction of wrongs in the management of cities. 
Yet after eight years close connection with the govern- 
ment of a large city, after giving the subject such care- 
ful thought as its importance demands, I am unable to 
suggest any plan or machinery that will take the place 
of old-fashioned persistent, personal industry on the 
part of electors. 





Police Reform in Chicago. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
HICAGO, February 11.—A few weeks ago, as stated 
in Goop GOVERNMENT for January, Mayor Hop- 
kins appointed a Commission consisting of John W. Ela, 
John H. Hamline and Harry Rubens to formulate and 
report a plan for divorcing the police department of the 
city from politics and put it on the Civil Service Reform 
basis. This Commission reported a series of rules com- 
prising substantially the merit system, providing for the 
competitive examination of all applicants for appoint- 
ment on the force, for a board to try all charges against 
policemen, and for an examination of the present police 
force by the Commission. This plan was promptly ac- 
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cepted by the Mayor, who in pursuance of it at once 
appointed the three gentlemen named a Police Commis- 
sion, with power to enforce their own rules. The Com- 
mission has subjected the entire membership of the police 
department to examination as to their fitness for the 
positions they occupy. The examiners are still at work 
upon the papers, and the Commission announces that 
those who fail to pass the examination will be discharged 
from the force. The Commission is also holding com- 
petitive examinations for applicants, and is sitting 
weekly as a trial board, investigating charges against 
members of the force. 

A reform bill has been introduced at the present ses- 
sion of the Illinois legislature by the Chicago Civil 
Service Reform League, acting in conjunction with a 
committee of the Civic Federation of Chicago. It pro- 
vides for the application of the merit system to every 
department of the city government of Chicago, if the 
city shall adopt the act, after its passage, by a vote of 
the people. It is hoped that this bill will pass the leg- 
islature in time to be submitted to the people at the 
municipal election in Chicago, which occurs the first 
week in April ; and the Civil Service Reformers in this 
city are very hopeful of the adoption of the act by the 
people. It will be observed that this bill, as well as the 
plan upon which the Police Commission is now acting, 
includes a new feature: it provides that the Commission 
shall act as a trial board, and that no man who has 
passed an examination under the rules shall be turned 
out of office until he has been heard in his own defence, 
This feature seems to be working successfully under the 
Police Commission, and it is very generally believed in 
Chicago that it will be successful and practicable as a 
part of the new law. Noother Civil Service law has this 
provision, although it has been recommended recently 
very strongly by prominent Reformers, and people gen- 
erally throughout the country will watch its operation 
in Chicago with a great deal of interest. 

The establishment of the present Commission was an 
entirely voluntary act. There was no legislation, and 
no appropriation was asked for. It is a simple order of 
the Mayor, made under the power which he has in 
Illinois to appoint and remove all members of the police 
department and, of course, it exists only by his suffer- 
ance. 
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Reforming New York State’s Civil Service. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
PN gee art February 12.—The State Civil Service Com- 
mission will shortly be reérganized. Governor 
Morton recently nominated Willard A. Cobb, a Repub- 
lican and the editor of the Lockport Zimes, to succeed 
Commissioner E. Prentiss Bailey. Mr. Cobb’s nomi- 
nation has been confirmed. Within the last few days 
the Governor has nominated Col. Silas W. Burt as the 
Democratic member of the Board to succeed Commis- 
sioner De Forest Van Vleet. Colonel Burt has been 
actively identified with the Civil Service Reform move- 
ment for so many years that his peculiar fitness for this 
office need not be emphasized. 

The nomination of Colonel Burt is an encouragement 
to those who are looking to Governor Morton’s admin- 
istration for the reéstablishment of the State Civil Ser- 
vice system. 

The report of the committee appointed to investigate 
the administration of the State Civil Service law will 
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be presented to the Senate this week. 


It will contain 
a full review of the operation of the law since it 
went into effect, and an exceedingly clear portrayal of 
the degraded condition of the system toward the close 
of Governor Flower’s administration. 

The account of the proceedings of the committee dur- 
ing its session of last summer has been published fully 


in Goop GOVERNMENT. It is on the testimony taken in 
these proceedings that the report is based. 

The committee, consisting of Senators O’Connor, 
Saxton and McMahon, was appointed at the request of 
the Civil Service Reform Association, after the Associa- 
tion had become satisfied, by an examination of records 
made in its behalf, that the effect of the Civil Service 
law had practically been nullified through maladminis- 
tration, It finds every charge made by the Association 
against Governor Flower and his State Civil Service 
Commission to be amply sustained by the evidence. 

Reviewing the testimony given by Chief Examiner 
Webster of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Chief Examiner Sherwin of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion and Secretary Campbell of the Brooklyn Commis- 
sion, the report testifies to the complete success of the 
competitive idea as embodied in each of these systems, 
the almost total disappearance in each of the non-com- 
petitive or ‘‘ pass’’ examinations, and the rapid diminu- 
tion of the number of excepted places. Coming to the 
administration of the New York law, it describes the 
process of deterioration through which the competitive 
idea has been almost abandoned, and the excepted and 
non-competitive schedules have been built up, both by 
the assignment to them of well nigh every new position 
created, and the wholesale transfer of positions out of 
the competitive schedule when the appointing officers 
desired to fill these as they pleased or when they had 
already been filled illegally and the incumbents could 
be retained by no other means. 

So general had this practice become that the 522 places 
left in the competitive schedule on January 1, 1893, had 
by July 1, 1894, been reduced to 429. The following 
brief table gives a clear idea of the extent to which the 
competitive idea obtains in the several systems exam- 
ined. The figures are those of July 1, 1894: 


Non- 
Under Civil Competitive Excepted Competitive 
Service Rules. Places. Places. Places. 


Federal Service-- 45,535 39,646 3,709 180 
Massachusetts---- 4,915 4,915 o fe) 
Brooklyn -------- 3.405 3,161 244 fe) 
New York State-- 3,433 429 510 2,429 


The fact that the non-competitive examinations under 
the New York State Commission have been merely per- 
functory and often farcical is clearly established, Asan 
instance of this it is shown that, in 1893, of 110 persons 
examined non-competitively for places in Schedule C, 
only two failed, and these two were allowed to try 
again, both passing successfully on the second attempt. 

The report is signed by the full committee. It is 
accompanied by 400 pages of printed testimony and a 
number of valuable tables illustrating the growth and 
present status of the United States Civil Service system, 
that of Massachusetts, that of Brooklyn and that of New 
York Sta e. 

The bill accompanying the report, designed to carry 
its recommendations into effect, is a radical measure, 
repealing the existing Civil Service statutes and provid- 
ing for the reérganization of the present system, the 
new rules to go into effect after December 31, 1895. 
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Following is an abstract of some of the most important 
sections : 


Section 2 provides for the appointment by the Governor, 
within thirty days after the passage of the act, of three Civil 
Service Commissioners, and making the Commission a continu- 
ous body. The three Commissioners are to be appointed for 
two, four and six years respectively and their successors for six- 
year terms. They may be removed by the Governor for rea- 
sons to be stated in writing, after an opportunity has been given 
them to appear in their own defence. The Commissioners are 
to receive $8,000 annually, and are to devote their entire time 
to their official duties. 

Section 3 empowers the Commission to prepare the rules for 
carrying the act into effect without the concurrent action of the 
Governor, and to alter or rescind them. 

Section 4 requires the rules to provide (1) for the classification 
of all public offices, places and employments; (2) for open com- 
petitive examinations of applicants, except in the cases of labor- 
ers, or where, after due efforts by public advertisement or other- 
wise, competition is found to be not practicable—the examina- 
tion of applicants for employment as laborers ‘‘to relate to 
their capacity for labor, their habits as to industry and sobriety, 
and the necessities of themselves and their families ’’; (3) for 
filling vacancies in accordance with the results of such exami- 
nations, with provision for the preference of war veterans; (4) for 
probation before permanent appointment or employment; (5) for 
promotions based on standing in examinations and on seniority, 
promotion to be the usual means of filling vacancies where 
practicable. 

Section 6 provides that the places filled by examinations shall 
be known as the “classified service,’ in distinction to the 
‘* public service,’’ which is to include all persons in the service 
of the State; that all places shall be brought within the classified 
service as rapidly as may be, and reasons given for exceptions 
made; and that no officer or employee having the custody of pub- 
lic moneys or securities shall be for that reason in the unclassi- 
fied service, though he may be required to furnish bonds. 

Section 8 excepts from classification judges, justices, surrogates 
and other judicial officers; officers elected by the people or 
whose appointment is subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
unless the Senate otherwise directs; heads of the principal 
departments of the State or of the cities; and one secretary and 
- confidential stenographer of the Governor or of the Mayor 
of a city. 

Sacto g requires that there shall be kept in the office of the Civil 
Service Commission a complete roster of all persons in the public 
service of the State and of all political divisions; that all appoint 
ing officers shall report in writing such changes as may be neces- 
sary by reason of resignations, removals, appointments, etc.; that 
the Commission shall certify to the State Comptroller the names of 
all persons holding positions in the State service or hereafter 
appointed to such positions, and certify to the Comptroller also 
the names of all persons not appointed in accordance with this 
act. This section also makes it unlawful for the State Comp- 
troller or the fiscal officers of cities and other divisions to author- 
ize the payment of salary to any person whose appointment is 
not made and certified in accordance with this act, and allows 
an action by a taxpayer to recover from the Comptroller any 
moneys paid to such persons. 

Section 10 requires the Mayor of each city to ‘“‘ appoint and 
employ suitable persons to prescribe, amend and enforce regula- 
tions for appointments to and promotions in the Civil Service of 
such city, and for the selection of laborers for employment 
therein.’”? The municipal rules must include and be in conform 
ity with the fourth and fifth sections of this act, and must be 
approved by the State Commission. In case any Mayor fails to 
act, the State Commission may appoint such persons and pre- 
scribe such regulations, and the Commission may alter or rescind 
any regulation prescribed by a local board, its reasons to be stated 
in writing. The Mayor may at any time remove any such per- 
sons appointed by him for reasons to be stated in writing, and 
the State Commission may make removals for reasons based 
upon incompetency, inefficiency, neglect of duty or violation of 
the law or rules. 

Section 12 requires the Commission to report annually to the 
legislature, and specifies certain classes «f information its 
reports must contain, including a roster of all public employees 
in the State, or in any political division, exclusive of laborers. 

Section 15 empowers the Commission to inquire into the meth- 
ods of appointment, removal, term of service, manner of com- 

ensation, etc., of public employees, and recommend to the 
egislature any changes in such methods as it may deem expe- 
dient. 
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Section 16 empowers the Commission to secure by its subpoena 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of 
books and papers pertinent to its investigations, and requires 
State, county, town, municipal and other officers to afford the 
Commission all reasonable facilities in conducting examinations. 

Section 17 provides that any commissioner or examiner, or 
any other person, who defeats, deceives or obstructs any person 
in respect to his or her examination or registration, or who 
falsely marks, grades or estimates the examination or proper 
standing of any applicant, or who corruptly furnishes any special 
or secret information relating to examinations, or who personates 
or is personated by any other person in an examination, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Section 18 prohibits the solicitation in any manner of political 
assessments, subscriptions or contributions. 

Section 19 provides that whoever, while holding a public office, 
or in nomination for, or while seeking a nomination or appoint- 
ment to, any public office, corruptly uses or promises to use, 
directly or indirectly, any official authority or influence to secure 
the appointment of any person to a position in the public serv- 
ice, or the retention of any person in such service, in return for 
the vote or political influence or action of such person, or who 
threatens to secure the dismissal or relegation of such person for 
failure to give his vote or political influence or action, shall be 
guilty of bribery or attempt at bribery. 

Section 20 provides that no recommendations save those relat- 
ing to residence and character shall be received in connection 
with the application of any person for examination or registra- 
tion, and that no recommendation or question under the author- 
ity of this act shall relate to the political opinions or affiliations 
of any person whomsoever. 

Section 21 provides that no person in the public service is for 
that reason under any obligation to contribute to any political 
fund or render any political service. Provides also that when- 
ever any person in the public service is removed, the reasons 
therefor shall be stated in writing and filed with the State Civil 
Service Commission, and that upon the request of the person 
removed said reasons shall be made public. 

Section 23 provides that whoever, after a rule or regulation 
has been duly established according to the provisions of this act, 
makes an appointment to office or selects a person for employ- 
ment contrary to the provisions of such rule or regulation, or 
wilfully refuses to comply with or conform to the provisions of 
this act, or violates any of such, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


A. N. 


The Consular Bill Reported. 


ENATOR MORGAN’S bill ‘‘ to increase the efficiency 
of the foreign service of the United States ’’ was re- 
ported back to the Senate from the committee on foreign 


relations on February 6. Several modifications have 
been made in its terms, generally in the direction of 
greater simplicity. It is made to go into effect July 1, 
1896. The examination required of candidates for 
admission to the foreign service embraces these sub- 
jects: 

First, The histories of the most important treaties, from the 
peace of Westphalia to the present time. 

Second, History of the United States. 

Third, The Constitution of the United States. 

Fourth, International law, public and private. 

Fifth, Elements of commercial law. 

Sixth, Geography (physical, historical and political). 

Seventh, Arithmetic. 

Eighth, English language. : 

Ninth, Foreign languages; the examination to be written or 
oral, in either German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Russian, Chinese or Japanese. 


The report, which is some eight pages in length, con- 
tains much reasoning which is too familiar to Civil 
Service Reformers to call for reproduction here. Its 
most important points, however, are summarized in the 
following passage: 

The object of this act is to provide a system by which persons 
shall be trained for the duties of the consular service, so that 


they shall be able to perform them in the best possible way at a 
reasonable expense to the Government. That this cannot be 
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obtained without removing the selection of persons for this serv- 
ice from the control of party politics is shown by our experience, 
if any proof were required to establish a conclusion so entirely 
true and indisputable. 

Fitness of the candidate, permanency of tenure during good 
behavior, and an impartial method of selection and to govern 
promotion as reward for efficiency, are the principles on which 
a useful consular service can alone be based, with an expecta 
tion of the best results. ahs 

To compete successfully with the agents of foreign powers, 
and to conduct advantageously the political and commercial 
affairs of our own country, the appointees to this service should 
be familiar, not only with the laws, customs, industries, manu 
factures and natural products of our own land, but they should 
be instructed in the laws, pursuits, language, the contributions 
to commerce, and the character of the people to whom they are 
accredited. To this should be added a competent knowledge of 
the law of nations and of commercial law. As long as these offi- 
cers are transferred from pursuits and associations which have no 
connection with commerce or the foreign service, however able 
and skillful they may be in other things, they cannot possess the 
special knowledge and skill which will render their labors either 
useful or creditable to the consular service. . 

The French consular service is composed of— 

40 consuls-general, at a Salary each. .... cesses eceeee ce ceeeee 
5° consuls of the first class each 

consuls of the second class, each. 
100 vice-consuls oe oe one 
24 pupil consuls eee oes se ose 800 

The conditions for admission to the diplomatic and consular 
service of France are prescribed in a decree of October 15, 1892, 
and, to show how important France considers its foreign service, 
attention is called to the fact that over thirty decrees have been 
issued Since 1880 tending to perfect the system. 

The pupil consuls are appointed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. They can only be drawn from the body of attachés on 
probation who have passed a competitive examination into the 
— and who have served not less than one year in the home 
office. 

Before being assigned to a diplomatic post they are required 
to spend at least one year at one of the principal chambers of 
commerce, where they are to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the methods and needs of commerce, and whence they must 
send the minister periodical reports on the trade of the district. 
After three years of service, half of which time must be rendered 
abroad, the pupil consul becomes eligible for vice-consul, and 
after a service of three years in each subsequent grade he becomes 
eligible for promotion to a higher one. : 

Candidates for admission in the French diplomatic and consu- 
lar service must be under 27 years of age and must have taken a 
collegiate degree in law, science, or letters, or must have pass: d 
certain other examinations, or be the holders of commissions in 
the army or navy. 

The examination for entrance into the service is either written 
or oral, as may be required. 

The written test consists of a composition on public and pri- 
vate international law and a translation into French, from Eng- 
lish and German, which is dictated. Those candidates who 
aspire to the diplomatic career are to write also a composition 
on a subject of diplomatic history that occurred since 1648; those 
destined for the consular service must write a composition on a 
subject of political economy or of political and commercial 
geography. 

Those whose papers are sufficiently creditable in the opinion 
of the examiners to warrant their going any further are then sub- 
jected to a public oral examination on public and private inter- 
national law, political and commercial geography, political 
economy and a conversation in English and German. Candi- 
dates for the diplomatic career are further examined orally in 
diplomatic history since 1648, and candidates for the consular 
service are examined on maritime and customs laws. 

The .French foreign service is under very strict discipline, 
and for misconduct or inefficiency there are the following penal- 
ties: 

(1) Reprimand. 

(2) Withholding a part of the salary, not exceeding one-half 
thereof and not for a longer period than two months. 

(3) Suspension from the service without salary for two or more 
years. 

(4) Dismissal. 

The last three penalties are imposed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with the consent of the council of directors, and after a 
written or oral hearing of the party under censure. 

In addition to their regular salaries, the French consular 
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officers are entitled to traveling expenses and allowances for 
house and office rent, and for entertaining where it 1s neces- 
WE, 3 6 « 


The British system of regulations for the admission of appli- 
cants to the consular service are as follows: 

Persons selected for the consular service, whenever the cir- 
cumstance of their being resident in England, on their first 
appointment, or of their passing through England on their way 
to take up such first appointment, may admit of their being sub- 
ject to examination, will be expected to satisfy the Civil Service 
Commissioners— 

(1) That they have a correct knowledge of the English lan- 
guage so as to be able to express themselves clearly and correctly 
in writing. 

(2) That they can write and speak French correctly and flu- 
ently. 

(3) That they have a sufficient knowledge of the current lan- 
guage, as far ascommerce is concerned, of the port at which they 
are appointed to reside to enable them to communicate directly 
with the authorities and natives of the place; a knowledge of 
the German language being taken to meet this requirement for 
ports in northern Europe; of the Spanish or Portuguese language, 
as may be determined by the Secretary of State, for ports in 
Spain, Portugal, Morocco, and South or Central America; and of 
the Italian language for ports in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
and on the Black at or Mediterranean, except those in Morocco 
or Spain, 

(4) A sufficient knowledge of British mercantile and commer- 
cial law to enable them to deal with questions arising between 
British shipowners, shipmasters and seamen. As regards this 
head of examination, candidates must be prepared to be exam- 
ined in ‘‘ Smith’s Compendium of Mercantile Law.”’ 

(5) A sufficient knowledge of arithmetic for the nature of the 
duties which consuls are required to perform in drawing up com- 
mercial tables and reports. As regards this head of examina- 
tion, candidates must be prepared to be examined in Bishop 
Colenso’s Arithmetic. 

Moreover, all persons on their first nomination to consulships, 
and after having passed their examination before the Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioners, will be required, as far as practicable, to 
attend for at least three months in the foreign office, in order 
that they may become acquainted with the forms of business as 
carried on there. 

Limit of age for candidates. 25 and 50, both years inclusive. 
(Fee for examination, £1 to £6.) “— 

Mr. Henry White, formerly secretary of legation at London, 
in an article contributed to the North American Review, makes 
the following instructive statements concerning the British con- 
sular service: 

‘‘The British service was established in its present form by 
act of Parliament in 1825 (6 Geo. IV, cap. 87). Up to that time 
its members had been appointed, on no regular system, by the 
King, and were paid from his civil list. This act placed the 
service under the Foreign Office, and provided for its payment 
out of funds to be voted by Parliament. Since then it has been 
the subject of periodical investigation by royal commissions and 
Parliamentary committees, with a view to the improvement of 
its efficiency. The evidence taken on these occasions is pub- 
lished in voluminous blue books, the perusal of which I recom- 
mend to those interested in the reform in our service. 

‘‘ Appointments are made by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Candidates must be aeematied by some one known 
to him, and their names and qualifications are thereupon entered 
on a list, from which he selects a name when a vacancy occurs. 
The candidate selected, whose age must be between 25 and 50, 
is then required to pass an examination before the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

‘* The salaries of British consular officers are fixed, under the 
act of Parliament of July 21, 1891 (54 and 55 Vict., cap. 36), by 
the Secretary of State, with the approval of the Treasury, and no 
increase can be made in any salary without the approval of the 
latter. They average about £600 ($3,000) a year, but, of course, 
some of the important posts are much more highly paid, the 
salary of the consul-general at New York being £2,000 (nearl 
$10,000), with an office allowance besides of £1,660, and a staff 
consisting of a consul at £600, arid two vice-consuls at £400 and 
4250, respectively; that of the consul at San Francisco, £1,200 
(nearly $6,000), with an office allowance of £600 besides. 

‘* British consular officials are retired at the age of 70 witha 
pension. 

“‘There is also an unpaid branch of the service, consisting 
chiefly of vice-consuls, appointed at places which are not of 
sufficient importance to merit a paid official. They are usually 
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British merchants,‘ but may be foreigners. They are not sub- 
jected to an examination, and are rarely promoted to a paid 
appointment. 

“‘ Consular clerks are required to pass an examination in hand- 
writing and orthography, arithmetic, and one foreign language 
(speaking, translating andcopying).” .. . 


In Germany persons are appointed to the office of consular 
chancellor who have passed their examinations as “ referen- 
dary,”’ a title which requires graduation at a German university 
and requires a thorough knowledge of law, political science, 
statistics, etc. The chancellor of the consulate is promoted 
gradually until he reaches the rank of Consul-General. . . . 


It is proper, and may be necessary, that the laws should 
designate the places at which consulates are established, but 
discretion should be given to the President to send consuls to 
other places, at least temporarily, to meet the demands of trade 
and intercourse that may arise in new and unexpected quarters. 
Especially is this necessary in cases where other countries are 
engaged in war, and a sudden emergency calls for the protection 
of our citizens in places which are not designated by law as the 
location of consular estahlishments. . . . 

The President should be left free in his authority tosend a con- 
sul of any class to any consulate when he may consider that the 
demands of the public service require such transfers. a 

The consular establishments thus mobilized would soon show 
a great growth in useful knowledge of the affairs of various parts 
of foreign countries, and our trade with many foreign countries 
would be greatly increased and rendered more secure. . . . 

The entire excess of expenditures for salaries in the Depart- 
ment of State and in the diplomatic and consular service over 
the receipts amounts to only $615,909.19, the smallest amount 
expended by any of the great powers of the world. The expen- 
ditures of the foreign service of Great Britain, Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain exceed this amount by very considerable 
figures, and the report of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of France 
for the year 1893 shows only $240,000 receipts and $3,266, 
expenditures, a sum almost double that expended by the United 
States, including even the incidental and contingent expenses of 
the consular and diplomatic service of the latter country. 

This bill adopts the principle of permanent official tenure, so 
far as the laws can control that subject, but permanent only as it 
is of benefit to the service. It leaves the power of removal 
from office to the discretion of the President. The position of 
each employee of the service is protected against the uncertain 
and demoralizing effects of changes for merely political reasons 
in the administration of the Government as far as Congress can 
control the subject. But this protection is as necessary in prac- 
tice for efficient work as it is just in theory, and if the plan is 
adopted of appointing consuls after they are found to be quali- 
fied for the respective classifications of the consular service they 
will seldom, if ever, be dropped from the service for the purpose 
of supplying their places with political favorites. . . . 

The right of the President to select from the whole body of 
consuls any man for any place he may prefer, and to assign him 
to such place for duty, and to transfer him at pleasure to another 
place, is the full equivalent of the power for appointment to a 
particular office. . . . 

This is the only branch of the public service that has been 
used, to any great extent, for the gratification of the incumbents, 
without regard to their capacity to render efficient service to the 
country, and it is time that our policy in respect of these offices 
was changed. 

Taken in the aggregate, there is no class of representatives of 
our Government who can so seriously affect our commerce with 
other countries, in their actual and direct conduct and dealings, 
as our consuls and commercial agents. 

We should encourage our best classes of people to qualify 
themselves for this important service by giving them just com- 
pensation for their work, and by securing them in these offices 
during good behavior. 

They have much to do with the dignity of our Government, 
its credit in foreign lands, the honor of its flag, and the safety of 
its citizens. 


AM A STRONG Party Man, but above all, I am an 

American, and I believe that there are times when 
party revolution is true patriotism, and not only so, but 
the wisest partisanship. If this be party treason, let 
my enemies make the most of it. I am ready in the 
future, as I have been in the past, to take the conse- 
quences.— William B. Hornblower. 
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Civil Service Debate in Congress. 


HE appropriation for salaries and expenses of the 
Civil Service Commission came in for the accus- 
tomed debate in the House of Representatives last week, 
when the legislative bill was under consideration in 
committee of the whole. The more noteworthy speeches 
and parts of speeches are reproduced here: 


Mr. Bowers of California.--The whole business is a fraud and 
a subterfuge; an imported, unAmerican humbug. The gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Grosvenor) during the last session uttered 
a truth when he said that formerly when a clerk went out of office 
on a change of Administration he went out carrying his good 
character with him, with colors flying ; but to-day, under a Civil 
Service Reform that keeps no man in office whom his superior 
does not want there, he simply goes out characterized as ineffi- 
cient or dishonest, or something of that kind. . . . 

I have here the statement of a man who served for years in the 
custom-house at San Diego. When they changed Collectors, the 
new Collector, rightfully, as I believe, chose his own assistants. 
He was responsible for that office, and he had a right to say who 
his assistants should be ; but this man supposed there was some- 
thing in Civil Service Reform. He did not understand the game, 
and so I get this long paper. Init he says that his dismissal was 
in violation of the regulations; as if that made any difference. 
The Collector, under this law, after certifying, as he does 
here, to the man’s efficiency when calling for his resignation, was 
forced suddenly to find the man inefficient and “eo. and to 
say to him, ‘‘ For that reason Fa must go.”’ hy, in every 
office in the country the head of that office must have the choos- 
ing of his assistants. He must be held responsible, and you have 
no right to hold him responsible unless you let him select his as 
sistants. There is no manufacturing business, there is no busi- 
ness carried on in the United States, that could be successful that 
would allow some outside commission to choose the clerks, as- 
sistants, and confidential men. They must be selected by the 
responsible parties themselves. 


here is not a member here who does not know that this Civil 
Service Commission or Law does not keep one employee in office 


anywhere if his agg does not want him there. He makes 
life a burden to him, and can do it, and he gets out. This Civil 
Service annex to the Government has changed the rule only in 
one particular. Formerly the employee went out because his 
party went out. Now they go out all the same, but if one kicks 
or protests against going you simply have to make a charge 
against him under this law that he is “‘ inefficient,” or dishonest, 
or something of that kind. That is all the Commission has ac- 
compllshed, and it is wrong, entirely wrong. You should hold 
no man responsible for the administration of an office unless you 
allow that mantorunit. You, in your mercantile business, know 
that no merchant would ever submit to have outsiders determine 
whom he should employ. By means of this Civil Service Reform 
business you have deceived thousands and thousands of people. 
All over the country young men and young women, believing 
that there was something in the Civil Service Reform business, 
not knowing that it is an absolute humbug from beginning to 
end, have been cheated by it. No private business could stand 
the application of this principle. This great, rich Government 
may endure it. It is a political humbug all the way through; it 
is useless and growing, and you are going to create another class 
of ‘‘Justice Shallows.’”’ The system is growing every day, and 
aaa are being made for clerks and more places for 
them. 

Mr. DockeEry.—I will state to the gentleman from California 
that it has not grown forseveral years. It is exactly the force we 
have carried for several years. 

Mr. Bowers.—It has got to be pretty bad already, and it can- 
not grow into a bigger humbug than it is. 

Mr. Rescaeay. 3 aan speaking of the clerical force. 
not increased. 

Mr. Bowers.—It is something that is carried on at an expense 
of $97,000 to this Government, and the people of the United 
States can dispense with it with profit and honor to themselves. 
It is simply another part of the plan to make places for em- 
ployees and furnish appropriations for them. Every one of you 
gentlemen knows that what I am telling you is true. We know 
that in not a single case has the Commission power to do any- 
thing to put a man back if his principal does not want him. As 
I said before, he will make such a man’s life a burden to him. 
The whole business is useless and a deceit, but it is one of those 
patented humbugs that has been persistently advertised. 


That has 
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Mr. Hutit.—Mr. Chairman, the argument made by the gentle- 
man from California is against the law creating Civil Service 
rather than against the principle of Civil Service. I believe that 
in place of cutting down the amount appropriated we should in- 
crease the appropriation for this department. The Civil Service 
Commission has no power tocarry out its findings. The criticism 
seems to come from this fact. It can only investigate and-report. 
I know personally of cases which have occurred where they fon 
made full investigations and the facts have been reported to the 
Departments. That the Departments have persisted in violat- 
ing the purposes of the Law should not be charged against the 
Commission. 

Mr. BowErs.—I know of cases where they have refused to in- 
vestigate and do not do it. 

Mr. Hutt.—I believe I have the floor, and can show that the 
failure to investigate was caused by want of funds. 

Mr. Bowers.—I yield you the floor. 

Mr. Hutu.—These investigations will furnish valuable informa- 
tion for future legislation. e gentleman speaks about his cases 
where no investigation was had. The trouble has been that the 
Commission is not furnished with funds sufficient to make an in- 
vestigation at every place where an investigation should be made. 
In my town an investigation was had and the Civil Service Com- 
mission found that letter-carriers had been discharged because 
they would not contribute to the Democratic campaign fund. If 
there was no law on the subject I would say that was all right ; 
but there is a law, and the fault does not lie with the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. It lies with the administration of the different 
Departments of this Government. The Commissioners sent a 
man to Des Moines to investigate—a Democratic special agent. 
He reported the facts—that these men were removed without 
cause ; that they were efficient in the discharge of their duties 
and dismissed without cause. He reported that he found that 
they had discharged their duties faithfully and well. The fault 
with the system is that the Civil Service Commission can only 
report the facts and leave it to some other officer of the Depart- 
ment to say whether the wrong shall be righted or not 

In the cases reported the Commission performed its full duty 
in reporting all the facts and demanding the restoration of the 
men discharged. That this law continues to be violated is not 
to be charged to the Civil Service. I should like to see this fund 
increased from $6,000 to $10,000, so that in the next two years we 
could gain information as to what has been done in the different 
Departments of this Government—in the Post Office, in the 
Interior, in the Treasury, and in all the other Departments of 
the Government—as to whether they have enforced the law upon 
the statute books. It is true that the Lawshould be amended so 
that when the Civil Service Commission finds that there has 
been a violation of law they can remedy it by going into court 
and having the men reinstated who have been removed without 
cause. 

The gentleman is mistaken when he states that the character 
of the man turned out is blackened. That is not the case. Every 
man in the community has his character established; so that his 
removal is known to be simply a political removal, unless he is 
a man of bad character, and then the facts should be known. I 
believe that finally this law must be amended so as to make it 
more effective, so that every Administration, no matter of what 

rty, will be compelled to obey the Civil Service Law or it will 

re ed. The Law cannot stand with one party obeying it 
and the other ignoring it. Let us give it a fair trial, and amend 
it so as to make it effective. Let us get the information. Then 
if it cannot be made to work equally with all parties, repeal it. 
This Commission has not funds to send men to California for the 
purpose of making investigations. Increase the appropriation 
and they will give the people of the United States a valuable 
amount of information as to the method of administering this 
Law by this Administration. Mere pretences of loyalty to Civil 
Service Reform will not save this Administration, and especially 
the Cabinet officers, from condemnation of friends of the principles 
of Civil Service Reform if continued violations of the Law are 
rmitted and the men committing flagrant —_—s are upheld. 
want the Commission strengthened so that all the facts in 
every case complained of can be collected and preserved for 
future use. 

Mr. BowErS.—Would you apply this principle to your own 
business? If you were running a factory, would you not want to 
select your own assistants ? 

Mr. Hutu.—The Civil Service Law does not reach the higher 
grades of officers, the confidential men charged with the admin- 
istration of those duties; it simply reaches the clerks. Further- 
more, the public business is not the same as a man’s private busi- 
ness. It belongs to all the people and not to any individual, and 
I want to say to the gentleman from California that the method 
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of competitive examination, properly applied, selects a class of 
clerks who give the Government better service than it ever got 
under any other system. . . . 

Mr. Ray.—I have watched with considerable interest the work- 
ing of the Civil Service Commission under the present Commis- 
sioners I have had some cases of complaint from my own dis- 
trict and have brought them before the Commissioners, and have 
always found these gentlemen active, ever ready to unearth any 
wrong that is believed to exist or that has been done, and to 
correct the evil so far as within their power to act. 

The defect or trouble in regard to this matter is not with the 
Commissioners themselves, but is with the law under which they 
are operating. They find, for instance, that a person has been 
removed from office for purely political reasons; they so find on 
an examination and so report, and ask that the removed official. 
clerk, or whatever he may be, be restored. But they are utterly 
powerless to carry into effect their own recommendations, and 
there the matter is compelled to rest. 

So far as I am concerned I would like to see the arm of the 
Commissioners strengthened. I would like to see the Law so 
amended that they shall have the power, when they find that 
there has been a violation of the Law, and an official has been 
improperly removed, to restore that clerk or that official to 
the place from which he has been improperly removed in defiance 
of the intent and purpose of the law. 

That there is fraud in connection with some of these cases of 
removal I certainly believe; but it does not rest with the Commis- 
sioners, and they ought not to be charged with it. Itrestsin the 
various Departments; and, therefore, I think the gentleman from 
California should qualify very materially the charges he has made 
against the Commissioners, because it goes out to the country 
that there is rottenness, corruption, or inattention to duty on the 
— of the Commissioners, when as a matter of fact they are 

andicapped by the Law under which they are operating, and 
find it impossible to undo wrongs committed, or restore officials 
improperly removed. 

In defence of the Commissioners, and that they may not stand 
in an aayroner light before the country, I have made this st ate- 
ment. The Law provides a way for clerks to get into place. The 
way is narrow and thorny, and is as easily traveled by an incom- 
petent as by a competent person, so far as real business capacity 
is concerned. But when the — are filled by those who have 
or the necessary ordeal they may be removed at any time 

y a head of Department for any cause, and the Law affords no 
remedy. 


The Law, therefore, operates only as a restraining 
power upon the heads of Departments. They do not often make 
removals when it can be clearly demonstrated that the removal 


is for political reasons alone. But it does permit and encourage 
the preferment of unfounded and base charges, and as these are 
not often investigated the discharged employee rests under a 
false imputation and suffers in his standing at home as well as 
abroad. The Law is defective, and ought to be amended and 
made efficient and effective é 

Mr. BowEers.—My objection is against the system as a system, 
and my complaint is that it is useless. The Commissioners them- 
selves are powerless. The Administration has the power, and 
the Commissioners cannot help themselves. They are absolutely 
useless; ap 4 are the fifth wheel to the coach. So far as I know 
personally they are estimable gentlemen, and have always tried 
to do the very best they could; but they cannot do anything; sit- 
uated as they are, they can only recommend persons for appoint- 
ment—there their functions cease. They ought not to be allowed 
to do this, because every man who is put in charge of an impor- 
tant Department of the Government ought to be held responsible 
for its proper management, and he certainly cannot be held 
so responsible if others are to appoint his assistants over whom 
he can exercise no control, and he is, and must in the nature of 
things be, the best judge, 

Mr. Ray.—Allow me to ask if the gentleman does not believe 
that this Commission operates at least as a restraining power on 
the different Departments of the Government in making re- 
movals ? 

Mr. Bowers.—Not a particle. The evidence is that there is 
not a particle of restraint anywhere, and the papers of the coun- 
try have made that plain to all the people. There is not a mem- 
ber here who does not know it. Why, how was it in your own 
State but a few days ago? Have you forgotten that? The Law 
only requires the heads of Departments to make charges, and 
the Commission may investigate them; but if they do, and the 
charge is found to be unwarranted, they have no power to rein- 
state the official who has been dropped from the rolls, and even 
if the party is reinstated his chief or head of division can make 
it so uncomfortable for him that he cannot possibly stay. 

Mr. SnopGrass.—Is it not true that when the heads of 
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Departments bring charges against an official they have declined 
not only to allow. a defence from any character of charges, but 
that the party charged is not permitted to know the nature of 
the charges? I know that to be true myself. 

Mr. Bowers.—I have the facts here to substantiate all of 
these things. Here they are from the people who have been 
dismissed, signed with their own names, and they have in many 
instances not been allowed an investigation, their appeals to the 
Department having been entirely unheard. That is a common 
thing. Nor do I think the chiefs of Departments of the Govern- 
ment should be bothered with such appeals. There are hundreds 
of thousands of employees in the different Departments, and if 
every one that is discharged may appeal and have a hearing, you 
would have thousands of cases; it is impracticable, it is useless. 
No matter how long a member may have served here, how use- 
ful he may have become, he is discharged every two years, and 
must present his claims for reappointment. I believe that every 
man should have a fair chance, every avenue opened to him. I 
do not believe in setting apart a class of officeholders. If the 
Civil Service Commission could carry out its plans it would 
become a vast irresponsible machine, and the real power behind 
the throne, a President maker. It is bad as it is, but fortunate 
that it has no more power. , 

Mr. WAGNER.—Mr. Chairman, I most cordially support the 
Law, not so much for what it is as for what it ought to be. What- 
ever just criticisms may be made against it they are solely on 
account of its insufficiency, and the true way to correct existing 
evils is to enlarge the powers of the Commission and to estab- 
lish such regulations as will require obedience on the part of 
heads of Departments to the plain intent and meaning of the 
regulations. 

I agree with the gentleman from California (Mr. Bowers) that 
men should not be dismissed from office simply because charges 
are made against them. The amendment which has been recom- 
mended by the Civil Service Reform Association, that the 
accused shall be furnished with copies of the charges, and be 
given an opportunity for a hearing, and only be dismissed after 
full hearing, ought certainly to be incorporated into the Law, 
= are a number of other amendments which ought to be 
made. 

There is no doubt that by and through this Law, especially 
with such amendments as experience from time to time may 
dictate, we may have a far higher standard of qualification, and 
we may to a large extent remove the evils which now exist on 
account of the large number of persons who are drawn to this 
city in the hope of obtaining employment in the various Depart- 
ments, only to find their expectations disappointed. 

We shall discover that there can be no injury to the public 
service by making fitness the underlying basis of appointment 
to position and retention therein, but, on the contrary, its effi- 
ciency will be promoted and the public welfare greatly advanced. 

Let us, therefore, uphold the Commission to the extent that 
existing law permits and remove the cause of objection by wise 
and intelligent improvement of its possibilities for usefulness. 


A motion to strike out the whole appropriation was 
put to vote in committee and lost, 20 to 32. 








New Publications. 

R. ALBERT SHAW’S ‘“ Municipal Government in 
Great Britain’’ takes Glasgow, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and London for itstypes, Although intended 
to aid the solution of the municipal problem in America 
by indicating the conditions which have made greater 
stability and more businesslike methods possible in the 
mother country, the author expressly disavows the pur- 
pose of urging imitation upon us. ‘‘ We must deal,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ with our own problems in our own way. But we 
must be willing to gain all possible enlightenment from 

the experience of others.’’ 

A prime reason why we could not well adapt British 
municipal foundations to our own uses may be found, 
perhaps, in the chapters specifically devoted to Lon- 
don and Glasgow. The study of either of these muni- 
cipalities is the study of a growth from beginnings 
absolutely foreign to any institutions known among us. 
In the cases of Manchester and Birmingham Dr, Shaw 
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dwells less on the historical side and more on the ana- 
lytical side of his subject. Manchester is obviously the 
model city, in his judgment, and largely because of its 
essays in socialism. It has been fortunate, he thinks, 
‘«in the possession of a strong municipal consciousness. 
The corporation seems to occupy as large a place in the 
minds of Manchester citizens as in those of any German 
city. Its activity is not hampered by any distrust of its 
character and ability, or by any narrow theories as to 
the proper limitation of its functions.’’ ; 

The twenty-six Aldermen and seventy-eight members 
of the Council of Manchester are divided among some 
sixteen or eighteen standing committees, each man, as 
a rule, doing duty on three. The system of sub-com- 
mittees is very complete. For example, the art-gallery 
committee has sub-committees on the art building and 
care of the galleries, and on art, #7. ¢., purchase of pic- 
tures, etc.; the baths and wash-houses committee has a 
sub-committee on each one of the eight important 
establishments in different parts of the city; the gas 
committee has sub-committees on each of the three 
great gas works, on street mains and lighting, and on 
electric lighting ; the markets committee has sub-com- 
mittees on cattle plague, on central markets, on abattoirs 
and slaughter-houses, and on Smithfield market, and a 
special one on matters regarding provision for dealing 
with foreign cattle; the parks and cemeteries commit- 
tee has a sub-committee on each of the leading parks 
and squares, on open-air baths and nurseries, and on 
music in the parks; the pubiic free library committee 
has sub-committees on reference library, selection of 
books, and each of the neighborhood branch libraries ; 
the committee on technical instruction -has sub-com- 
mittees on the municipal technical school, on the 
municipal school of art, and on new buildings; and so 
forth. 

The problem of sewage disposal is met in Manchester 
very largely by the use of a system of ‘‘ pail closets,”’ 
the pails being collected every day in closed vans by 
city scavengers, the contents reduced by evaporation to 
a powder, mixed with burned bones and street-sweep- 
ings in stated proportions and sold at a good price for 
fertilizing purposes. Manchester makes its own gas, 
and rents thousands of heating and cooking appliances 
which the people are encouraged to use by the cheap- 
ness of the concentrated fuel. The water-works com- 
mittee not only supplies the water needed for domestic 
and public use, but rents power, which is distributed 
through water-mains or wires. The city owns markets, 
street-railways, cemeteries, assembly-halls, baths, gym- 
nasiums, libraries, art-galleries, technical schools, etc. 
It would own the telephone service, were that not a part 
of the postal system of the country. Its latest invest- 
ment is in a ship-canal, which is yet to prove its wisdom. 

An excellent comparison between British and Ameri- 
can methods of municipal government is contained in 
the chapter on ‘‘ The British System in Operation,’’ and 
a comprehensive review of what has been done every- 
where in the kingdom toward public ownership of pub- 
lic conveniences may be found under the title, ‘‘ Social 
Activities of British Towns.’’ More than 160 of the 
385 pages of the book are devoted, naturally, to London. 
An excellent feature is the index, which, though brief 
and not conveying an impression of great breadth, 
proves on examination to be of satisfactory fullness. 
The Century Company, publishers. 

No one but an enthusiast for nature and the rural life 
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could have written the little volume of dated essays, 
‘‘From a New England Hillside,’’ which comes to us 
bearing the name of William Potts on its title-page. 
What Mr. Potts finds in the hills and woods and brooks 
and dirt-roads is not so much a collection of interesting 
objects or a panorama of beautiful scenery, as mental 
and moral inspiration. We find in his papers not so 
much description as suggestion, less an objective analy- 
sis of his surroundings than a subjective indication of 
their effect upon himself. The diary form adds to their 
personal interest, and carries the reader from October 
to October, not only through the mellow seasons in 
whose garb the country appeals to everybody, but 
through that part of the year when none save a real 
country-lover can give up the charms of a swarming 
city life for snow-covered fields and isolation. 

The late spring calls up in the mind of Mr. Potts the 
figure of ‘‘ our Bayard, our knight without fear and with- 
out reproach, Curtis.’’ 


What joy he would have taken in this day and in this spot. 
There were no need of Titbottom’s spectacles, and the finest cas- 
tles in Spain could not rank as real estate at a higher value than 
the invisible cottage outlined by cords and surrounded by rough 
boarding here at my side, which he would so gladly have seen 
complete and tenvanted. 

How can it be possible that anyone who was so fortunate as to 
be baptized with the holy chrism of the love and confidence of 
this sweet and tender spirit, should ever thereafter do an 
unworthy thing or think an unworthy thought! Alas! that it 
should be so! As I read, and the years of the past are recalled, 
I again become conscious of the noble presence, I feel once more 
the touch of the gentle hand, I see the tender, affectionate look 
in the true eye, and I hear the musical voice which is now silent 
forevermore. Ah, me! it is worth having lived to have had such 
a friend; and how wide and rich was his capacity for friendship ! 

Last week it was my fortune to attend a meeting at the club 
of those who are charged with the duty of preparing some 
appropriate memorial which shall testify to coming generations 
of the supreme regard in which he is held by many of the best 
of this. There was the ex-Mayor, who is rapidly building a som- 
nolent college into a great university; there was the poet-editor 
who lately sang of the blossoming and the evanishment of the 
great White City; there was the genial essayist—my neighbor, 
still going with good cheer on his little journey in the world; 
there was the representative of the time honored publishing 
house of the Cheerible brothers; there was the barrister by whom 
rogues most dread to be cross-examined, the doctor for whom 
the profession does not afford a field broad enough for his ener 
gies, the painter who knows how to catch the very spirit of the 
New England village ; and the general who can hold an audienc - 
hanging upon his word, and who can tell, because he saw it with 
his own eyes, how his great chief received the sword of Lee 
under the tree at Appomattox. And there were the best of 
words from the wise and shrewd bishop who can drive in double 
harness in perfect amicableness such curiously mismated clerical 
steeds, and over the vibrating wire came the voice of our good 
friend who gives me the privilege that I have enjoyed to day. It 
was a noteworthy company, and testified, as it has been testified 
in many ways, to the strong and vital influence which he of 
whom I write, whether in the field of political conflict, upon the 
rostrum, at the desk, in the easy chair or by the fireside, has 
exercised upon the best of his generation. 

As I turn over these pages, I strike upon passages which 
bring up vividly picture after picture. As this, in a letter writ- 
ten on the 2oth of April, 1861: ‘‘ This day in New York has been 
beyond description, and remember, if we lose Washington 
to-night or to-morrow, as we probably shall, we have éaken New 
York.” 
Washington must go, and that it is most singular that it did not ? 
It was completely at the mercy of the Southern troops. In April, 
1892, while a party of us were on our way to Baltimore, our 
friend the General—not the general of whom I spoke a moment 
ago—told us the story of how he reached Washington by stealth 
in those days of suspense, bearing dispatches which conveyed to 
the President and the Cabinet from the Governor of this State of 
ours, the first news which they received of the rising in the 
North—the good news that the boys had begun that great march 
which was to last four weary years. The enemy commanded 
the city, and must have failed to occupy it simply because they 
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did not know that they had but to march in and take possession. 
And then a few hours, and the news came that the troops were 
near by, and our friend was, told to watch the flag-staff upon the 
Senate end of the Capitol, because the flag would be displayed 
therefrom the instant the boys came in sight. And then a few 
minutes more of suspense, and behold the flag was flung to the 
breeze, and Washington was saved. 

Or this fragment from a letter of April 4, 1865: ‘I thought of 
you all the day yesterday as the news of the crowning mercy 
came rolling in. The merchants and brokers in Wall street 
came out of their dens and sang ‘Old Hundred’ and ‘John 
Brown.’’’ DoInot remember it as though it were yesterday ? 
What an inexpressible joy there was in the air, and how we all 
tried to do what we could to express it! The leaders stood in 
the great dark colonnade of the custom-house, but the day was 
bright, and our hearts were full; the street was crowded as far 
as one could see, and we sang and sang, until we were all hoarse. 
How dark the cloud had been, and how long and dreary the 
days; but now the cloud was lifted, the end had come! 

nd I see another picture. Peace had lasted for almost a gen 

eration, and we, a non-combatant body guard, accompanied the 
orator on his way to deliver the address on the twenty-fifth ani- 
versary of the battle of Gettysburg, in July, 1888. Of the dozen 
who formed the party then, alas! already the chief and three 
others have joined the majority. But then were three perfect 
days, in which Walter Howe, who was to leave us in his prime, 
catered for the party as though he had been to the manner born. 
Pearson told us of the trials which encompass the man who under- 
takes to do his simple duty in a great office, and Barlow showed 
us where he fought, bled, and almost died in the good cause. 
And the leader hallowed us all by his presence, and focussed in 
himself the interests and the aspirations of all. And we explored 
the wildernesses of the Devil’s Den, and became appropriately 
confused between Seminary Hill and Cemetery Hill, and looked 
upon the sea of faces from the North and from the South, and 
listened to the silver tones of the orator of the day at the gather- 
ing place in the national cemetery, and to the manly words of 
Longstreet and of Gordon, who had been leaders in the invading 
army. 

And again, I see the streets of the Monumental City in April, 
1892, and then a great company gathered around a festal board. 
And as the leader rises to speak, so rise also all the members of 
the company, with cheer upon cheer, and with eyes moist with 
the dew that comes to men only when .the heart is touched. 
And before me now lies the pencilled draft which so inade- 
quately recalls that speech as it was delivered, that choicest of 
after dinner speeches. And I hear him conclude: ‘‘ Whatever 
may become of us, fellow pioneers, I say to you as Latimer said 
to Ridley at the stake: ‘ Be of good cheer, Brother Ridley, for 
we shall this day light such a candle in England as shall never 
be put out.’ If I were to propose a legend for the League, I 
should turn again to the episcopate, and take the reputed words 
of the most famous of English churchmen, the cardinal who was 
the great master of statecraft in his time, whom Shakespeare 
re-created for the English-speaking race, ‘Corruption wins not 
more than honesty.’ 

“It is the spring of the year, and it is the late springtime of 
Reform. It is not the harvest, but itisthesowing. The blossoms 
that open in this soft spring air are flowers only, not yet fruit. 
But they are promises of the summer, and the fruitissure. They 
are voluntary pledges of nature, and in its benign administration 
in which seed-time and harvest never fail, those pledges will be 
completely fulfilled. The little twig of Magna Charta has become 
the wide-spreading tree of English liberty. Our bud of Reform 
will become a system of honester politics.”’ 

And then as we rumbled through the otherwise silent streets, 
he and I, on the way to our temporary abiding place in the hos- 
pitable mansion of our good friend whose countenance so 
strongly reminds us of the First Consul—as well it may—the 
stars beaming and the moon flooding our path with its limpid 
light, softened and touched and exhilarated by the loyalty, the 
affection, the generous emotion which had been shown him on 
every hand, and with the knowledge that the good cause, the 
purification of the public service and of methods of administra- 
tion, was moving steadily forward—though never so full of life, 
it seemed as though he might have sung his ‘‘ nunc dimittis.’’ 
And is it any wonder that we felt it hard, even at that small 
hour, to seek our couches— 

—the best of all ways 


To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear. 


Tom Moore’s lines never came more appropriately than as he 
quoted them then, looking out upon the night; but indeed the 
night, that night of nights, seemed speeding all too soon. 
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Macmillan & Company, publishers. 

In our last number we gave some extracts from ad- 
vance sheets of Theodore Roosevelt’s article on ‘‘ The 
Present Status of Civil Service Reform’’ in the Feb- 
ruary Adlantic. The rest of the leading magazines of 
the month are singularly destitute of articles bearing on 
political reform of any sort. A paper on Manitoba, 
under the heading: ‘‘ Canada’s Prairie Province,’’ in 
the Review of Reviews, contains a passage on the strange 
lack of uniformity in the elective franchise as exercised 
in Canada: 


There are three voters’ lists, with different qualifications for 
each. One is for municipal elections, another for elections for 
the Provincial parliament and the third for elections for members 
of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. A Provincial elector 
must earn $300 a year or be a property-holder, a house-holder, 
or a farmer’s son. Women are excluded, although, as already 
shown, they have the right to vote in municipal elections. The 
Dominion suffrage lists are made up by the officers of the general 
government and the elections are held under the supervision of 
that government. The qualifications of a Dominion elector are 
rather complex. He must own real property in a city of the 
value of at least $300, or in a town of the value of $200, or ina 
rural district of the value of $150; or he must be the tenant of 
real property at a monthly rental of at least $2 or at an annual 
rental of at least $20; or he must be the dona fide occupant of 
property of a value such as is specified in the case of ownership; 
or he must be a farmer’s son; or he must be able to show that he 
is in receipt of an income of at least $300 in cash or its equivalent 
in board and money. A man may vote at a general election in 
all the election districts in which he is able to qualify; that is to 
say, he may vote in one district and take a train and go and vote 
in another. Ifin a city where there are a number of polling divi- 
sions he may record his vote in one and walk to the next one in 
which he has qualified and record it again. This system is not 
much admired by the Manitoba people and there is at the pres- 
ent time an agitation to have it changed, the rallying cry of which 
is ‘‘ one man, one vote.” 
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Another notable feature of the Canadian system lies:in the 
fact that there are no dates whatever fixed by law for the holding 
of elections. The date for a Dominion election is determined by 
the cabinet at Ottawa and that for a Provincial election by the 
local cabinet. A date is always selected that will best serve the 
interests of the party in power at the time, and the electoral 
lists are made up by the appointees of that party, the opposition 
being compelled to do its own work in getting its men upon the 
lists without any official assistance. There is no provision for 
the appointment. on election boards of representatives of the 
minority. This is a serious defect in the Canadian system. The 
party in power has the odds heavily in its favor, controlling as 
it does all the patronage and all the election machinery. 


The Quarterly Illustrator has been converted into the 
Monthly lilustrator. <A particularly suggestive article in 


the current number is ‘‘ The White City and the Eng- 
lish Cathedrals.”’ 





Memoranda. 


hy new schedule of examinations by the United 

States Civil Service Commission, covering the 
first six months of 1895, is now ready for distribution. 
Copies may be had on application to the Commis- 
sion. 

—The first winter session of the School of Applied 
Ethics, which for the last three summers has met in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., began at the Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the afternoon of the 13th of February, 
and will be continued through seven weeks with lectures 
weekly and oftener. At the opening meeting, Prof. 
Felix Adler of New York, who is dean of the school, 
spoke on its scope and aims. ‘The next day Professor 
Adler delivered a lecture, and on the 2zoth, Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson of Princeton College will speak upon the 
nature of the state and its relation to progress. A con- 
ference will follow this lecture, as will be the case in 
practically all the subsequent sessions. A second lec- 
ture will be delivered by Prof. Wilson on February 21. 
Other speakers in this course during the subsequent 
weeks will be as follows: Professor Adler; Prof. H. 
C. Adams of the University of Michigan; Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor; Prof. E. J James, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. E, R. L. Gould of 
Johns Hopkins University. Three days will be devoted 
to conferences upon the relation of education to the so- 
cial problems and the final three days to conferences on 
the struggle of the modern church with the labor prob- 
lem. The course will be concluded on March 29, by a 
lecture by William M, Salter. 

—The ‘‘Amity Conference ’’ in New York City for Feb- 
ruary 28 will have for its general subject ‘‘ The People’s 
Revenues.’’ Ex-Secretary Charles S. Fairchild will pre- 
side. Prof. O. B. Woodward will speak on ‘‘ Municipal 
Self-support,’’ Bolton Hall on ‘‘ The Single Tax,’’ and 
Edmond Kelly on ‘‘ Municipal Franchises,’’ On March 
14 Dr. Cyrus Edson will preside, the subject being 
‘‘ The People’s Health.’’? Dr. Moreau Morris will speak 
on ‘‘ Home Sanitation’’; Prof. John H. Woodhull on 
‘‘ Food Inspection and Adulteration,’’ and ex-Postmas- 


 ter-General Thomas L, James on ‘‘ Garbage and Sewage 


Disposal.’’ 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
twenty-third month of the present Administration, Janu- 
ary 5 to February 4, 1895, numbered 861, of which 689 
were caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 172 to be 
accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms, 


